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looking for the familiar sign? 





REGENT 
THE 


in ENGLAND CALTEX 


BEST 


FRIENDS 


Worried, little man? 

Yes, he is, they are running out of petrol and he’s 
watching out for the REGENT sign. He has been looking 
hard for the last ten minutes, but hasn’t seen one. 
Cheer up, little boy ! There is no need to worry, for what 
you don’t know is that the REGENT sign in England 
and the CALTEX sign in Ireland are the same thing. 
REGENT and CALTEX belong to the same international 
organisation, supplying the highest-quality petrol and 
lubricants that keep your Daddy’s car going. 

What is more, the same CALTEX Service is available 
in over 70 other countries. 


in IRELAND 


YOUR CAR EVER HAD 


— 
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Pattern 603 140 


This is a single example of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass . . . hand 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embodying 


} the distinctive deep cutting which is one of 


) 


the marks of Waterford Glass. Available from 
good stores throughout the world. 


aterford 
Glass 


ATERFORD GLASS LIMITED +« WATERFORD ~- IRELAND 








Arnotts of Henry Street, Dublin, specialise 


in famous Waterford cut lead crystal glass... 


homespun and handwoven Irish tweeds 
(many specially designed for us)... 

Donegal embroidered Irish linens . . . Aran 
Island sweaters ... men’s tweed jackets and 


overcoats . . . fashion in native fabrics. 


Send for our tourist brochure 


Arnotts . Henry Street . Dublin 




















DUBLIN 
HORSE 
SHOW 


AUGUST 4th, 5th, 6th 
7th and 8th 
1959 


amEA . 
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255.434) 
* 
For programmes and reserved seat 
particulars apply: 
THE 
ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY 
BALLSBRIDGE 
DUBLIN 


Phone : 680645 














lrish Linen 


When you're in Ireland, you're in the heart 
of the linen country. And, not at any price can 
you buy anything more beautiful than pure 
lrish linen. Lasts a lifetime too. From our 
current crop of linens in contemporary or 
traditional vein: 

Cocktail cloth (above) with all the cocktail 
recipes including Irish Coffee printed in 
brilliant vat dyed guaranteed fast colours. 

36”, 12/6. 


Luncheon Set (above) with scalloped edges. 
Six plate mats, six glass mats, centrepiece, in 
apple green, pink, blue, gold, 19 6. 


Write for our Guide 

to Dublin (there’s a @ 

map), and our Irish 

Linen and Waterford 70% 
Glass folders. 


GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 
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Part of the Born 


Irish Scene in the 
gracious 


years 





Power’s Gold Label Whiskey was 


first distilled in the elegant Georgian > o EZ d 


» er 
REE sath OU. 


era and throughout the years it has 
retained the proud standard of that 


discerning age. Not time alone, but JOS Lame OISTHLERY 


; " ~ ri 
experience, too, has mellowed and UBLIN <> waist 


War, 
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refined it. Today, Power’s is a 
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gracious reminder of those unhurried 


AN ven aa denne 


years — awhiskey born in a golden 


era and perfected by experience of AT STILL © WHIM 


>: - Guaranteed - 
a century and a half. aid unmixed with any olmet® 





POWER’S 
~ Ganeicnae una ee The Irish Whiskey 


CARROLLS OF DUNDALK 
MAKERS OF FINE CIGARETTES EST. 1824 






















SUMMER 
RATES 
16th June-I5th Sept 


Drive VYoursel} 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


lIreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 
INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 














Model H.P. Per Week Model FP. Per Week 

Ford RAC 10 | £16 16 O || Ford RAC 16 | £20 00 

Anglia | BHP 36 $48.00 Consul | BHP 47 $57.00 

Ford RAC 10 | £18 18 0 || Ford RAC 18 | £22 00 

Prefect | BHP 36 $54.00 Consul | BHP 55 $63.00 
Mark 11 


























WALDEN MOTOR CO. LED. 


(100 YARDS FROM PARNELL MONUMENT) 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 40461 GRAMS WALCAR 





PARNELL MONUMENT 


IHiiHNG © 
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CORK — 


DIRECT 








112 PATRICK STREET, 


16 WESTMORELAND_ STREET, 
CORK 


DUBLIN 


BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO., ~—o" OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO.,LTD. 
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Our Cover Picture 

Trout ANGLING, NEAR CororiN, County Crare. An aspect of Irish waters 
which particularly appeals to angling visitors from overseas is the lack of 
crowding. There are many lakes and little backwaters where one can enjoy 
a day’s fishing with nothing to disturb one but the trilling of the birds in 
the hedgerows and a greeting from an occasional passerby. 

The village of Corofin lies in a pretty countryside near the shores of Lough 
Inchiquin a well-known Ciare beauty spot. On the northern shores of the 
lake are the ruins of Inchiquin Castle, once the seat of a powerful branch of 
the O’Briens. 
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Move THROUGH an age-old Irish gathering—‘Garland 
Sunday’ at Lahinch in Clare, ‘Whitchin’ in Gaelic- speaking 
Ballyvourney in County Cork, or Puck Fair in Killorglin, 
County Kerry, and you are certain to see a balladsinger 
with his crowd of devotees around him. 

As often as not, the singer’s hand is clamped to his jaw, 
right hand to right side of jaw when he wishes to direct his 
stentorian singing to the left; left hand to left side of jaw 
when he wishes to send his song reverberating to the right. 

In his idle hand the singer holds a swatch of garish ballads 
which, when the song is ended, he sells to the members of 
the audience. 

These ballads are kin to the Elizabethan broadsheets. For 
subject they may have such a wide diversity of topics as the 
feats of a greyhound, the praises of a hurler, the adventures 
of true love, the bitter wrench of exile, the virtues of a 
beloved pipe, or a feat performed in the fight for freedom. 

‘Come all You's’ these rugged rhymes are called, for, as 
often as not, each song has the traditional beginning: 


Come all you lads and lasses, 


And listen to my song... . 


THE IRISH 


BALLADSINGER 


BY BRYAN MacMAHON 


THE TRUE LOVER'S 
LAMENTATIO 


As | walked out one morning dowo by ariver 
ride, 

lLheard a nviid comn'aining, the tears fel'! 
her eves. 

This is a cold and stormy 0 ght, those words 
rahe then did say, 

Ana my love lies on the raging seas, bound 
tor Aurerica. 

My love he is’a tall young man, his age itis 
eighteen, 

He is as nice a yuung map as e’er my eves 
have seen; 

My father he bas riches great, and Willy he is 

; ote 
And because [loved my sailor boy they could 


not me endure, 


Sohu Reilly isomv true love’s name, reared 


near the town of Fray, 
Ay mother took me by the hand, these words 
~ to me did say, 
If vou be fond of Reilly, let him q this , 
" country, ‘ 


For-your father says he will have his lif 


fe, or 
shun his company 
Qh mother dear, don’t be severe, where will I 
send my love 
Far my heert lies in his breast as-constant as 
the dove 
Oo daughter dear, I'm not eevere, here is one - 
thousand pounds 
send Letiiy to America “to purchase there 
susne ground, 
"Tis when she got the money to Reilly she 
did run, 
Baying, this very night, to take your life, my 
father charged his gun. 
Uere is one thousand pounds in gold my mo 
ther sent to you, 
Sail off to America ar J will follow vou. 
Theo Reilly got’ noney, next day ‘co sailed 
away, : 
Aud whe ¢ got his feot on board, thuse 
woras he then did say 
Here is a true ivver’s tokeu, and I will break 
it in two, 
c. have my heart and half my ring until 
ndgout you. 
ree days after, as she was walking 
SPR, 
When Retly he came back again to take his 
love away. 
the ship was wrecked and al} were lost, her 
lather vrieved full sore, 
Hye got Keilly in her arme, drowned on the 
sé€a shore. 
He gota letter in her breast, and it vas wrote 
with blood, : 
Saying, cruel was my father that thonght te 
shoot my love, ; 
So let that be a warniag to all fair maids xo 
FRy, 
For to never |e ads they love yo? 
Amettca ; 


























Even William B. Yeats wrote a ballad which he hoped 
would be sung by the balladsingers of Ireland. 

On the emotions of the Irish countryman the ballad holds 
a powerful grip; the reasons for this are rooted deep in 
Irish history. 

Northern peoples have a legend of a dun coloured bird 
who with his wing attempted to fan to life the last spark of 
the precious fire lighting in the Northlands; after the robin 
had brought the spark to full flame his breast was scorched a 
bright red. The robin of legend is a reminder of the ballad- 
singer; when in Ireland all hope of freedom had been 
abandoned, the tattered balladsinger treading his way 
through the Irish concourses never ceased to fan the last 
embers of insurrection. 

How clearly I saw this fact evidenced one fair-day when 
I noticed an old man hooped with age clutching at the 
lapels of a balladsinger’s jacket and crying out in cracked 
tones: “Another rebelly song!’ 

Like the West Indian calypso, the ballad in Ireland 
invariably tells a story. The air to which the words are 
wedded, though truly traditional, is reckoned of secondary 
importance. It appears to matter little that the listeners have 
heard the song-story scores of times already: at each fresh 
recital, as is the case with a child and a nursery rhyme, 
delight increases as the ballad again enters a beloved groove 
in the emotions. 

The story of the ballad is told in the primary colours. The 
balladsinger, as it were, faces a white wall of feeling, grasps 
his tar-brush in his hand and draws his tale in bold strokes. 
The scene is firmly laid; character is unmistakably limned 
in black and white. The emotion evoked in the hearers is 
purest Norse. Here is the opening of one of our loveliest 
songs of exile: “Ballycahill Colleen Bawn’: 


There is grief in Ballycahill: every heart is sad to-day, 

From the sweet home of her childhood, Colleen Bawn is 
going away; 

Soft she steps a-down the boreen, moving gently like a 


fawn. ... 


I have known scores of balladsingers, young and old, 
bearded and unbearded, the single-sane and the crowd- 
crazy; the indifferent, the good, the passable, the mediocre 
and the excellent. Some accompany their songs on gadget 
(melodeon) or banjo; others conceal the limitations of 
their musical knowledge by balancing a darning needle 
on the point of their noses or by thrusting tie-pins through 
the flesh of their breasts. Some singers allow their wives, 
standing by their sides, to take over the song when it 
moves upwards out of range: sturdily they stand sentinel 
to resume their singing when the air descends once more. 

Some of the older chanters have undertones of the 
native traditional singing. This type of singing, still sturdily 
alive in the Irish-speaking areas, is decorated with grace- 
notes reminiscent of the Indian sruti. Not a few of the 








balladsingers have turned their back on tradition and take 
refuge in the popular songs of the day. After all, Davy 
Crockett was a folk hero, too. 

The balladsinger seeks, as by instinct, the places in 
Ireland where life still remains cast in the older mould. In 
the company of his fellows, he speaks a type of broad 
‘gammon’ or slang. Mizzle down the helm for munjari, 
Subla; choicer magrocer for chantin snaishin. (Move down the 
street for food, boy; nothing whatsoever got for singing 
here). 

The songs they sing come from many parts of Ireland. 
‘Kevin Barry’ is a prime favourite, as is ‘Noreen Bawn’. 
Others which come to mind are: “The Rose of Arranmore’, 
*The Hills of Glenswillee’, ‘The Flower of Sweet Strabane’, 
‘Eileen MacMahon’, ‘Headford Junction’, “The Piper of 
Crossbarry’, “Father Murphy of the County Wexford’, 
‘The Valley of Knockanure’ and “Tone’s Grave’. 

To-day’s acknowledged King of the Irish Balladsingers 
is John Wilson, a man hailing originally from Dublin but 
who is now a citizen of all Ireland. 

The stream of Irish balladsingers seemed to have run into 


the ground when John Wilson came along. A man of 
singular dignity, integrity, courtesy and intelligence, he is 
an avid reader and a philosopher to boot. He is as much at 
home in a side street off Dublin’s fashionable Grafton 
Street as he is at a Regatta on Valentia Island. He plays the 
‘gadget’: to the old Anglo-Irish ballads “The Men of the 
West’, ‘The Moon Behind the Hill’, ‘My Own Lovely 
Lee’ he gives a new lease of life by the sincerity and passion 
of his singing. 

John also has a sense of dramatic effect; as often as not 
he has a cape slung dramatically from the point of his 
shoulder, so that he makes a picturesque figure wherever he 
goes. 

‘A hundred, two hundred songs a day for twenty years, 
and a new road before you in the morning—it’s a hard 
life!’ John says. Then with a smile that has something of 
wistful sadness in it, he moves off to a new point of vantage. 

The songs the balladsingers sell: Where do they come 
from: That I can tell you with a great measure of certainty. 
Owner of a printer’s shop in Listowel, County Kerry, and 
master printer, too, is Robert I. Cuthbertson, son of a fiery 

















My Bonny Irish Boy 














Scotsman of the same name. The family originally hailed 
from Irvine in Ayrshire. Ever since 1880 Robby Cuthbert- 
son, the father, and Bob, his son, have kept the coloured 
sheaves in the balladsingers’ hands throughout the length 
and breadth of Ireland. 

Times there were when ballads that were reckoned 
patriotic by the Irish were considered treasonable by the 
occupying power. As a result Cuthbertson’s quiet printing 
shop in its Kerry backwater came in for its share of raiding 
and ransacking. Bob is known far and wide in Ireland, for 
he faithfully keeps up the traditions of his fiery father. 
Local balladmakers he urges to commemorate in adze- 
marked verse any ballad-worthy event in the land. 

On many occasions Bob has cracked the whip about my 
own ears. Often he has placed a virgin sheet before me and 
has said: “Write, man, write!’ 

So it is that I have written scores of ballads. Literary 
work of all kinds I have done, but I confess that the hearing 
of one of my own ballads emerge victorious about the 
hullabulloo of a village pub never fails to cause me the 
keenest possible joy. 
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To Go BACK to Ireland after thirty-two years in America is 
a chancey thing to do. You have memories of the people 
and the land and of the valiant days of the ‘trouble’ from 
1916 to 1922. In your heart you know that time has given a 
heroic cast to these memories and you fear that reality will 
spoil them. To go back is a chancey thing particularly since 
you cut all ties with your old friends in Ireland many years 
ago, even those who wept at your leaving on that loneliest 
night of your life when the boat pulled out from the 
Dublin docks into the misty Liffey. There are doubts and 
fears about going back. Well, I went back and I loved it, 
every blessed, glorious minute of it. I’ve returned to 
America spiritually and physically refreshed from the 
grandest vacation of my life and with God’s help I'll do it 
again. My American born wife feels the same way and my 
American born children, all six of them, won’t rest easily 
until they too make the pilgrimage. 

Of course, there are changes and every change I saw was 
a good change and I hope there will be more of them. But 
the mountains are the same and the lakes and the coast are 
just the way I remembered. The people above all else are 
still the same and the way of life is the same, as the waiter 
at the Dolphin Hotel in Dublin said, ‘there may not be 
much money in it, but sure its a grand deucy life.’ 

Let me tell you about the changes that struck me most 
forcibly. The slum clearance and slum rehabilitation pro- 
jects in the cities are nothing short of miraculous. The 
cleanliness of the hotels, the quality of the food in every 
restaurant and the pleasant service that went with it is a 
fine thing to experience. The travel facilities, train, bus, and 
car are splendid. The relative improvement in the material 
standard of living during the past thirty-two years is equal 
to that in America. Now don’t let you Irish who have 
never left the country give me a hollow laugh and tell me 
that I don’t know what I’m talking about or that I went 
around the country with my eyes closed. Let me tell you 
that to see the country after a lapse of thirty-two years is 
to see the improvements that have been made. 

To go back after thirty-two years and meet the people 
you knew and resume the old relationship you had with 
them is an impossible thing to hope for. You will think 
that thirty-two years is a long time, that they will have 
changed; they will have married and have families; they 
will have forgotten you and your memories of the old 
days will mean nothing to them. Well, the impossible 
happened. I met them, we shook hands, we looked at 
each other and the lapse of thirty-two years disappeared in 
smiles. That is the kind of people they are and I will 
treasure the memory of every moment I spent with them. 
They are Ireland and they more than anything else made 


: AFTER THIRTY-TWO YEARS 


BY JOHN CASEY 


our vacation a sheer delight. Let me tell you their secret; it 
is this, that ten minutes after you enter their house you are 
no longer a guest but a member of the family. 

There were other people, of course, and they too added 
to the pleasure of our visit. 

There was a railway porter in Limerick, for instance. 
We had left our cab and were walking up the steps to the 
station with our bags when I saw a tall raw-boned, red- 
faced man in a blue uniform standing at the steps. * A fine 
day, Glory be to God,’ he said. ‘Indeed it is,’ I said, and 
then, ‘I wonder could you tell me where I can get some 
help with my bags?’ 

“Sure I'll help you, that’s what I’m here for, to give any 
help I can to them that wants it.’ Now I understood why 
he didn’t offer to help me, a useful piece of knowledge in 
all of our travels. If you want help, ask for it and you'll 
get all the help you need. As I learned later, people don’t 
like to intrude for fear you'll think they want a tip. 

‘And where would you be going now on a fine day like 
this?’ “To Galway.’ 

‘Ah sure it’s a grand place and full of grand people, 
you'll have a grand time in Galway. Now if you'll go over 
to the window there and buy your tickets, I'll put your 
missus and your bags in the train for you.’ 

‘Let you come with me now, ma'am.’ 

‘That's a lovely piece of Donegal tweed you have there, 
ma’am—none better—light as a feather, warm asa blanket 
and all the colours of bogland woven into it.’ 


Lough Currane, situated on the eastern shore of 
Ballinskelligs Bay, County Kerry, is one of several 
lakes in the vicinity of Waterville, the renowned 
angling centre. 
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He was right, of course, because we found out that 
those master craftsmen weave the colours of their country- 
side into their cloth—here it may be the colours of the 
bog—there the colours of the mountainside and elsewhere 
the colours of the sea, the rocks and the seaweed. But back 
to our man, 

“Well, sir, would you be thinking of staying in Galway 
city or are you thinking of maybe staying at Salthill, just 
outside Galway?’ 

My memory clicked; Salthill was on Galway Bay. I 
said, “Where would you recommend that a stranger stay?’ 

‘Ah sure it all depends on what you like. But if you 
stay out at Salthill and get a room in the front of the hotel 
looking out over Galway Bay with the Clare Hills in the 
distance, I'd say this, that when you get up in the morning 
and look out of your window and see the Bay and the 
Clare hills you'll say, Glory be to God, it’s a grand thing to 
be alive this day.’ 

So we went to Galway and we stopped at Salthill in a 
front room at the hotel and when we got up in the morning 
and looked out of the window, we said, “Glory be to God, 
it’s a grand thing to be alive this day.’ 

There was the taxi driver in Cork who drove us around 
during our two-hour stop between trains. 

“You tell me you want to see Cork City in two hours, ah 
sure you can’t see much during two hours. I'll tell you 
what we'll do, I’ll show you a couple of our new churches 
and maybe Shandon and the University and a bit of a run 
up Montenotte. How would that suit you now?’ 





Sitting on the Hill of Howth a few miles from the 
Irish capital one can enjoy a magnificent view across 
the broad expanses of the Irish sea. 


John Casey and his American born wife enjoyed 
‘every blessed, glorious minute’ of their vacation in 
Ireland. Dublin’s River Liffey with its graceful swans 
was one of the sights which had changed little since 
Mr. Casey's farewell to Ireland over 30 years ago. 






























‘I'd like to take a ride out to the Mardyke for old times 
sake,’ I said. 

‘Glory be to God, did you know the old Mardyke and 
you a young man: It’s changed it is, you won't know it 
but we'll go there. Ah sure it used to be a grand place for 
courting but between the improvements moryah and the 
bright lights, it’s not the same. Sure ’twas there I courted 
my own wife, and a grand girl she was, God rest her soul.’ 

‘Amen’, I said. “God rest all poor souls.’ 

There was our friend and chauffeur from Galway. He 
was a compact wiry man sitting in his car in the square 
waiting for a fare. Sure he'd be glad to drive us to 
Salthill and were we enjoying our visit? We told him 
we were, that everything was perfect and I added, ‘It’s 
thirty-two years since I left Ireland and I see a lot of improve- 
ments.’ He looked at me and said, ‘It’s lovely to hear you 
say that, it’s a lovely country and it’s them that leave it 
and come back for a visit know how lovely it is’. 

Now in the west the word ‘lovely’ is used all the time. 
The countryside is ‘lovely’, the shops are ‘lovely’. At the 
Gaelic football match at the new stadium, when the Galway 
team made a spectacular play, the crowd, 15,000 strong, 
sighed ‘lovely’. 

We spent two days with our chauffeur, he knew the 
country and loved it. We would come to a fork in the 
road in Clare and he would say, “Now I’m going down 
this rough road for a bit, it doesn’t go anywhere but there 
is a lovely view at the end of it and the day is young yet.’ 
We’d go down the road a bit and there would be a lovely 
view at the end of it. Thus we came to Doolin on the 
Clare coast ‘around be the back of Black Head’ to see a 
crystal clear Atlantic, to see two fishermen put to sea in a 
curragh and to see a patch of colour on the rocks that was 
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like no other colour we ever saw. We parted from our 
chauffeur at Galway railway station. ‘I'll be lonely after ye,’ 
said Peter Smith, and we had to hurry and he had to hurry 
or all of us would have wept. Where else could it happen? 

There was the stranger we met, and as happened all the 
time, we slipped into the nice easy conversation almost 


without knowing it. He was talking about a neighbour of 


his who had just buried his third wife. “Sure the poor man 
has his share of misfortune, he’s had no luck with them, 
between the cost of marrying them and burying them he 
hasn’t a penny left, but sure some men never learn, within 
a year he’ll be looking for another one.’ 

In the train between Dublin and Cork we meta doctor. 
He had graduated from one of the Medical Schools in 
Dublin in 1918, had practised medicine for thirty years in 
Australia and had returned to Ireland about four years 
previously. “No nervous breakdown and no ulcers here,’ 
he said. ‘It’s only since I’ve come back from Australia that 
I’ve discovered this country and its people. Take Dublin, 
half-a-million population and yet the most cosmopolitan 
city in Europe where every intelligent taste can be whetted 
by the best in conversation. Thirty minutes from the heart 





‘We went out to Powerscourt and for sheer beauty | give you Powerscourt’. 
Powerscourt Demesne near Enniskerry in County Wicklow is famous for its 
magnificent gardens and the celebrated waterfall, which cascades some 400 
feet down a cliffside. 


of Dublin you can shoot grouse, catch salmon, climb 
mountains, enjoy magnificent beaches or live like a hermit’. 
There was the ‘ancient ould’ man in Galway. It was 
Sunday morning and we took a walk through the old 
town. We were looking at the Spanish Arch down by the 
quays, that goes back a thousand years to the days of 
trade between Galway and Spain. A voice behind us said, 
‘Sure it’s an ancient ould arch, isn’t it now’ and there was 
our ‘ancient ould’ man behind us. 
‘Good morning’ I said. ‘It is old and ancient.’ 


























The Upper Lakes, Killarney. One of the many places 
Mr. Casey might have had in mind as he wrote ... 
‘We left every place with regret and we vow that 
we'll return.’ 


‘There’s many the strange thing that’s happened here. It 
was here that young Lynch, and him only a boy, killed 
the Spanish Captain in a sword fight and his father, the 
judge, hanged his own son from his window for murder, 
because the Spaniard was a guest in his house. Yes, and 
here Christopher Columbus walked as a young captain on 
his way to Mass at St. Nicholas’ Church down here aways. 
Come now and I'll show you what’s left of the old Lynch 
House, but I can’t do more than show you the outside of 
St. Nicholas’ Church because the gates are locked while 
they’re putting on a new roof on the ould place.’ 

So our ‘ancient ould’ man guided us around and he was 
well versed in the lore of Galway. We parted near the 
square in the centre of the city. It’s a warm day,’ I said, 
‘and it’s dry work walking and talking.’ 

‘True for you,’ he said. 

‘Do you think a man could get a pint of stout on a 
Morning like this?’ 

‘Ah sure a knowledgeable man would always know 
where to quench his thirst on a hot day.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, “would you drink my health with a pint 
of the best with this?’ I handed him some change. 

‘Sure, sir, with this a man could and will, with the help 
of God, take two pints.’ 

Everywhere we went we heard that American tourists 
in Ireland are the most courteous, appreciative and least 
demanding of all tourists. That was a thrilling thing to hear 
and we found it to be true. I rented camera equipment in 
Limerick. I offered a deposit which was refused. “You 
don’t need to make a deposit. I’ve done business with 
Americans for a long time and not one of them have ever 
tried to get a penny out of me; it’s a real pleasure to do 
business with Americans.’ 
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I bought a light meter in Galway. Said the proprietor, 
“Well now you want a meter for the colour shots you're 
taking in Ireland and you have a meter at home in America. 
Sure, you don’t want an expensive meter. I have one here 
for three pounds that will do fine.’ 

We bought some tweeds in Dublin. “You want a nice 
sports coat made to measure of this material. Well now let 
me see first if we have a sports coat in stock of this material 
that will fit you, and if we have, you'll save about two or 
three pounds.’ He found the coat, it fitted perfectly and he 
was as pleased as I was that he had saved me the added 
expense of a tailored coat. 

We hired a chauffeur-driven car in Dublin for two days 
but having a little time on the third day, we planned to go 
out to Killiney for the afternoon. I called up our chauffeur 
of the past two days, and he said, ‘I haven’t a car or a 
driver available but I'll tell you what to do, you take the 
train from Westland Row to Killiney, it’s only a thirty- 
minute trip, and after you've walked around for a while, 
you might drop in to the restaurant out there and have a 
cup of tea and by that time you can catch the 6 o'clock 
train back into Dublin’. We did that and while we were 
having our tea our driver walked in, ‘I’m glad I caught up 
with you. One of my drivers brought back a car and I 
wanted to drive you back so that you could get a view from 
the top of Killiney Hill which you’d never get from the 
train.” It was a lovely view from Killiney Hill and we 


thanked him for coming after us on the mere chance of 


finding us. When we got back to Dublin, I asked him for 
his bill. He said, “Oh for God’s sake don’t mention money, 
sure I am glad to be able to do something for Americans. 
They are fine people and you wouldn’t have seen the 
view from the hill if I hadn’t driven out after you’. Where 
else could it happen: 

I.et me tell you where we did go. We landed at Shannon 
and went direct to Kilkee and if there is a coast like that 
around Kilkee anywhere in the world I don’t know of it. 
We went to Galway and took a trip out to Clifden up to 
Leenane and back to Galway through the Maam Valley 
and why in God’s name don’t more painters discover this 
country: We went from Galway around Black Head, 
stopped at the Cliffs of Moher and gasped at the scene, on 
to Lahinch, back through Lisdoonvarna to Galway. We 
crossed to Dublin and went down by the Sally Gap to 
lovely Glendalough and Avoca. We went out to Powers- 
court and for sheer beauty I give you Powerscourt. We 
went out by Howth to Portmarnock to Skerries. We went 
south and a grand trip was from Ballygran to Ballybunion. 
We went to Glengarriff and around the Bear Peninsula— 
all the way to Dursey Head and back through the mag- 
nificent Healy Pass. We went around the Ring of Kerry, 
but the highlight of this trip is through the haunted 
Ballabeama Pass. We left every place with regret and we 
vow that we'll return. There is no place that we couldn’t 
easily have spent another month. We have nothing but 
praise for everybody and everything. We stopped 



















Clifden, County Galway. ‘We went to Galway and 
took a trip out to Clifden up to Leenane and back to 
Galway, through the Maam Valley and why in God's 
name don't more painters discover this country?’ 


Kilkee, in Gaiway, in Dublin, in Glengarriff and in Limerick. 
If we went back tomorrow, we'd stop in the same hotels. 

And so our vacation ended, the grandest vacation we've 
ever had, a brief interlude of sheer delight. Jt was ‘lovely’ 


as they would say in Galway. God Bless Everyone. 


Fine Irish tweeds were amongst the souvenirs which 
Mr. and Mrs. Casey brought home with them from 
their Irish holiday. Their subtle colourings will 
remind them of Irish landscapes for many a season 


to come. 


































Staigue Fort forms an almost 
perfect circle more than one hundred 
yards in circumference. 





STAIGUE FORT 


BY GERARD SLEVIN 


The road circuit known as the Ring of Kerry is one of the 
world’s great cycloramas of natural be ‘auity. Its prospects of sea and 
mountain are oe in their variety and colouring. Within 
the Ring is to be found everything that the angler can desire and 
a very great deal that any other holiday-maker could demand. 
Set also in the Ring, for those who wish to visit them, are many 


monuments of the past. They range over thousands of years of 


history. They vary in size from a single Ogham stone to great 
clusters of buildings. Not the least intere sting among them is the 
structure known as Staigue Fort, lying between the mountains 
and the sea about two miles off the main road near Castlecove. It 
is a structure which is not easily forgotten. 
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Staigue Fort is memorable in the first place because of its 
size. Realisation of its dimensions comes but slowly and is 
therefore the more lasting. At first view the fort is almost 
dwarfed by the massive hills forming the demi-amphi- 
theatre in which it stands. After a little while, when the 
wall itself is reached, the hills seem to withdraw, concealing 
for a moment their unceasing desire to reclaim the stones 
that were wrenched from them rudely so many years ago. 
The wall rises overhead, some fourteen feet in depth at its 
base but reaching its greatest height of eighteen feet with a 
peculiar curving motion which finally halves its depth. It 
forms an almost perfect circle more than one hundred 
yards in circumference. It is pierced in one place only, by 
a six-foot doorway in which a succession of lintels bears 
the great weight of the piled stones above. The moat or 
fosse which surrounds the wall is twenty-six feet wide and 
six feet deep. The whole is no temporary piece of fortifica- 
tion, no primitive shelter, but a great purposeful conquest 
of the schistose slate on which it rests. 





































The Fort is memorable for its testimony to man’s skill. 
The little dry-stone walls of present-day Ireland are admired, 
but they are no more than children’s play when compared 
with the craftsmanship of Staigue. Nowhere between these 
innumerable stones, great and small, is there a layer of 
mortar. Each slab rests surely and immovably on its 
comrade beneath. In any interstice a spawl of stone is 
firmly set with the result that from a distance the wall 
seems smooth and from near at hand it is in fact of a 
surprisingly even texture. Within the Fort a remarkable 
feature reveals itself. All round the great court the inner 
side of the wall is divided into bays by a series of flights of 
steps. These rise parallel with the wall, each flight meeting 
and crossing another which follows the opposite incline so 
that the whole circle forms a pattern of saltires in stone. 
Even more impressive are the two oval chambers built in 
the thickness of the wall, One of these has a corbelled roof 
which has borne for untold centuries the mass of pressing 
stone above it. 


The Fort is memorable for its setting. It stands with the 
high grey hills at its back, seeking their protective shelter 
and yet defying them in its man-made sufficiency. Its 
only door-way faces away from the hills. It looks down 
over three miles of the grey-green country of Iveragh, 
falling haltingly but inevitably to where the restless 
Atlantic creeps up to the rocky shore of the Kenmare 
estuary. On the horizon, out beyond the boats standing in 
to Kenmare, rise the great misty mountains of Caha and 
Miskish. It is a vista which refers constantly to something 
other than itself, to the adventure of the thousand miles of 
ocean which lie in front, to the mystery of the withdrawn 
hinterland of mountains behind. It is a countryside which is 
loved by many, and deeply loved. It is not a country where 
the fruit of livelihood falls readily into the hand. The stone 
is never far from the bright green fields. It is the western 
rim of a continent where it is necessary to conquer to live 
and greatness grows out of the stone. 


The great walls are pierced, in one place only, by this 
massive doorway. Who built it and how many 
thousands of years ago is a matter for conjecture. 































Not far from Staigue Fort is Keel Strand and nearby is 
Ballinskelligs, a little Gaelic speaking village which can 
offer the tourist boating, bathing, fishing and fine coastal 
scenery. 
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Near Cahirciveen, County Kerry. 


Above all, the Fort is memorable because it is enigmatic. 
It has, in a sense, no history, if by history is meant the 
wealth of factual detail which can heighten interest in the 
field of a famous battle or the rich memory of men and 
manners evoked by a Norman abbey. No man knows who 
built the Fort of Staigue or when it was built. A century and 
a half ago it was a puzzle to the men who saw it with the 
eye of new scientific enquiry. One said this ‘stone theatre’ 
was a place for tournaments. Another said it was an 
observatory, holding that the door would face exactly the 
meridian sun—as was indeed found to be the case. Yet 
another saw it as a fort, and it is this latter view which has 
prevailed. There can be no doubt that it was built by man; 
there can be little or no doubt that it was defensive in 
purpose. It may have been built two thousand years ago; 
it may have been ancient two thousand years ago. 

Staigue Fort holds no history and all history. It is man 
striving, man building, man surviving. Staigue Fort is 
time frozen. 
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BY BRIAN BOYDELL 


HANDEL'S 


VISIT TO DUBLIN 
AND THE FIRST 


PERFORMANCE OF MESSIAH 





Wuen HANDEL ARRIVED in Dublin on November 18th, 
1741, at the invitation of the Duke of Devonshire (The 
Viceroy) and three Charitable Institutions, and took rooms 
in Abbey Street (where the Abbey Bar now stands), he 
found many old friends, a gay society with plenty of time 
to support the Arts, and a fine new Concert Hall which 
had recently been built in the fashionable quarter in 
Fishamble Street by the German immigrant architect, 
Cassels, who also designed the Dining Hall of Trinity 
College, the Rotunda and Leinster House. 

Most notable among his old friends was Matthew 
Dubourg, a pupil of the great Geminiani, who had been in 
charge of the Viceroy’s band at Dublin Castle since 1728. 
Dubourg not only undoubtedly had a hand in engineering 
the invitation to Handel, but he looked after the instru- 
mentalists and led the orchestra in Handel’s concerts in 
Dublin, including the first performance of ‘Messiah.’ It was 
in Dublin that there occurred his famous Cadenza, which, 
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his Day will be performed Mr. Handell’s new Grand Sacred 
Dratorio, called The MESS 1.4. The Doors will be opened 
nt Kleven, and the Performance begin at Twelve. ; 
‘This being Palion-Weck, Mrs. Hambleton and Mrs, Walker's 


Affembly is put eff to the Saturd ay followmg. De a aon 
A Genileman, aged about 9 Years, Who. 3. ik Poflc Gon of 

ool. a Year,. by way © isont Charge lor Ms dalley out ol : 

in the County of I ippe retry, of the yearly Vi ue of 3001. 1s de 

Beate ta fell ont. a Year. Part of faid rool. a Year. Whoevérs 


, 
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after a labyrinthine series of modulations, eventually 
reached the safe haven of the tonic key, and provoked 
Handel’s remark, ‘Welcome home, Mr. Dubourg’. 

For Handel, Dublin was a welcome change after London, 
where the fickle musical public, swayed so easily by fashion 
and politics, had turned against him. Not only was Dublin 
society strongly pro-Handel (as shown by a surly notice 
given in Freeman's Journal of an Opera season run by his 
rivals in London) but they had already had the opportunity 
of hearing his music through the charity concerts run by the 
Governors of Mercer’s Hospital in St. Andrew’s Church, 
and they gave him a warm welcome. Furthermore, the 
facilities, especially the fine accoustics of the new concert 
hall delighted him. ‘I cannot sufficiently express the kind 
treatment I receive here, but the Politeness of this generous 
Nation cannot be unknown to you’, he writes to Jennens 


(who had collaborated with him in compiling many of 


his librettos) in a letter describing in detail how pleased he 
was with the musicians and other facilities. 

His first engagement was a charity concert for Mercer’s 
Hospital in St. Andrew’s Church, and he then embarked 
on a series of six subscription concerts in the Fishamble 
Street Hall. Crowded audiences greeted these concerts 
with tremendous enthusiasm (‘The performance was 
superior to anything of the kind in the Kingdom before’). 
There was trouble with traffic jams in Fishamble Street, 
and an advertisement begged the public to ‘order their 
Coaches and Chairs to come down Fishamble Street’. A 
later notice tells us of further attempts to ease the crush by 
the construction of ‘another convenient passage for Chairs 
made since last Night’. 
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The Music Hall in Fishamble Street where the first 
performance of Handel's ‘Messiah’ was given on 
April 13th, 1742, lies hidden behind this more recent 
facade. 





So popular were these concerts, which took place 
between December 23rd and February roth, that Handel 
organised a second series of six, beginning on February 
17th, 1742. The organisation of this second series did not 
run quite so smoothly, for illness of his singers and the 
choice of dates which clashed with other engagements 
caused postponements, and there was a certain amount 
of trouble in getting the services of the choirs of the two 
Cathedrals owing to regulations concerning their participa- 
tion in outside musical performances. 

On March 27th there appeared the first advertisement 
for ‘The Messiah’ (sic) which Handel had written shortly 
before coming to Ireland (very possibly, specially for the 
occasion) in the astonishingly short period between August 
22nd and September 14th. On April 8th a crowded 
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F isHAMBLE-STREET Music HALL 








From John Hunt's collection: a snuff box once the property of Handel 
inscribed with his name and the year of his arrival in Dublin, 


On TVielday lat Mr. Handel's Sacred Grand Oratorio, the 


MESS TAH, was performed in the New Mufict:-Hall in 
Witiauble-tireet ; the beit ludges atlewed it to be the molt finth- 

! piece of Mulick. Words are wanting to exprefs the exquifite 
Delight it aforded to the admuing crouded Audicree. The 
Subume, rhe Grand, and the Tender, adapted to the molt cleva- 
vated, maicttick and moving Words, conipired to tran{port and 
charin the ravithed Heart and Ear fe is but Juitice to Mr. Han- 


del, that the World thould know, he gencroufly gave che Money 
arifing from th’: Grand Performance, to be equall fhared by she 
Society for relieving Priioners, the Charitable Infirmary, and 
Mercers Hopital, for which they will for ever gratefully re- 
member his Name; and that the GenUcmen of the two Choirs, 
Mr.Dubourg, Mrs. Avolio, and Mrs, Cibber, who all performed 
their Parts to Admiration, atted alfo on the fame difinterctt- 
ed Principle, fatished wirh the deferved Applau‘e of the Publick, 
and the concious Plea‘tre of premoting fuch uteful, and ex.enfive 
Charity. There were above 700 People in the Room, and the 
Sum colleéted for that Nobie and Pious Charity amounted to a- 
bout 4001]. out of which 1271. goes to each of the three great 
and pious Charities. 


Ac the particular Defire of feveral of the Nobility and Gentry, 
on ‘Tiuriday next, being the 3d Day of June, at the New Mu- 
fick: Hail tw Fithamble-itreet, will be performed. Mr, idanael's 
new grand lacred Oratorio, called ME Sid H, with Concertos 
on the Organ. ‘Tickets will be delivered at Mr. Handel’s Houle 
in Abby-itreet, and at Mr. Neai's in Chrit-chureh yard, at half 
a Guinea cach. A Rehcarial ‘Ticket will be given gratis with the 
Ticket for the Performance. ‘The Rehearial will be on ‘Tuetday 
the tit of June at 12, and the Pertormance at 7 in the Evening. 
In order to keep the Room as cool as poflible, a Pane of Gia's 
will be removed from the Top of each of the Windows. ——— 
NB. Whis will be the lait Performance of Mr. Handel's, during 
his Stay in this Kingdom. f 
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rehearsal greeted the new music with unbounded enthu- 
siasm. So great was the crowd expected at the first per- 
formance on Tuesday, April 13th, that the Ladies were 
requested to remove the hoops from their skirts, and the 
Gentlemen not to wear swords, so as to increase the 
accommodation. Freeman’s Journal published an_ ecstatic 
review, and Handel’s quite unequalled success was assured. 
‘As for my success in general in that Polite and generous 
Nation,’ he writes to Jennens, ‘I reserve the account of it 
till I have the honour to see you in London’. From the 
£400 ticket-money, the three charities who had organised 
the performance were amply rewarded, and the fashion 
for performing ‘Messiah’ for charity, which has had such an 
involved influence on its performances and appreciation 
since then, was initiated. 

Before Handel returned to London in August, with the 
full intention (unfulfilled, alas,) of revisiting Ireland, he 
gave further concerts in Fishamble Street, including a 
performance of Saul on May 25th. ‘Messiah’ itself was 
repeated on June 3rd and so that the stuffiness of the hall in 
warm weather would not deter the audience, a notice was 
published that ‘a Pane of Glass will be removed from the 
Top of each of the Windows’. 

The musicological details of the first performance of 
‘Messiah’ are fraught with conjecture; but it is interesting to 
know that Mrs. Cibber (who was a sister of Thomas Arne, 
the composer, and who had escaped a matrimonial scandal 
by coming to Dublin) sang ‘He shall feed his flock’ 
throughout in B flat, and her performance of ‘He was 
despised’ was so moving that Dr. Delaney, in view of her 
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rather unorthodox past, is said to have stood up and cried 
"Woman—for this thy sins be forgiven thee’. 

Handel’s last appearance in Dublin was at the benefit 
concert for the singer, Signora Avolio, on July 21st. He 
returned to London on August 13th. 

Unfortunately few definite traces remain of Handel’s 
visit to Dublin. The Concert Hall in Fishamble Street has 
been replaced by an ironworks (though some of the 
surrounding buildings remain largely unaltered). The 
organs on which Handel is supposed to have played (or 
even ‘composed’) are nearly as numerous as the beds 
supposedly occupied by Queen Elizabeth. A portion of the 
original word-book from the first performance of ‘Messiah’ 
is preserved in the library of Trinity College, Dublin; and 
a most remarkable instrument can be viewed in the National 
Museum. This is a double bassoon, standing about eight 
feet high, made by Stanesby Jr. of London in 1739 (probably 
at the instigation of Handel). It was played by J. F. Lampe 
(brother-in-law of Thomas Arne) in Marylebone Gardens 
in that year. I can find no indication that it was used in 
Dublin during Handel’s visit, though it seems possible in 
view of the performance of L’ Allegro in which the Double 
Bassoon is required. It certainly appeared at the Handel 
Commemoration in Westminster Abbey in 1784, on 
which occasion it was described as having ‘a sort of flue 
affixed to the top of it, similar (with the exception of smoke) 
to that of the Richmond Steam-boat’. The writer was 
‘ignorant, however, whether it produced any tone, or 
whether it was placed in the orchestra to terminate the 
prospect’. 


_ A DIARY OF HANDEL'S VISIT. TO DUBLIN 


- Nov. 18 
Fie ie 
Dec. 8/12 
: Dec. 23 


1742 
a 13 


F ien. a 
Feb. 3 
Feb. 10 


May 25 
June 3 
June 16 
July 21 
August 13 


New Concert shes in Fishamble 
Street. 
Handel arrives in Dublin (from London via 


Chester). 

Utrecht Te Deum and Jubilate, etc. in St. 
Andrew's Church. 

Handel’s first advertisement for six subscrip- 
tion Concerts. 

First concert, first series: L’Allegro, Il 


-Penseroso and Il okay and_ various 


Second: ‘ceidtert,: firie: seties: t of 
music of first concert by com of the 


Viceroy. 

Third concert, first series: Acis and Galatea, 

Ode for St. Cecilia’s day, various concertos. 

Fourth concert. First series: repeat of Jan 20, 
‘ ; i 


at V ' 
Rab cence, series: Esther and organ 


Sixth first probably f 
ixth concert, first series: repeat 0 
Feb. 3rd. 

First concert, second series: Alexander’s 


Second concert, second series: (postponed 
twice from Feb. 24 and March 2). Repeat 
of Feb. 17. About this time, Handel is said to 
have written ‘Forest Music’ as a compliment 
so ee ee ane 28) 
Tied paris econ pees: L’Allegro and 


SS ee (sic). 


Fifth concert, second series: Repetition of 


sea Sigeare seals 
Seache for Ate Arne. 


Handel returns to London. 
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Pat: ‘Did you hear about the big explosion dowi 
at the gas works?’ 


Mike: ‘No, anybody kilt?’ 
Pat: ‘Forty Eyetileians and one Irishman’. 
Mike: ‘Oh, the poor man.’ 





‘STAGE IRISHME| 





We are particularly pleased to reprint this article of Boston 
Drama Critic, George E. Ryan, which originally appeared 
in the Bulletin of the Eire Society of Boston. 

The Irishman has long and often been misrepresented and 
caricatured and Mr. Ryan’s thoughtful article is of particular 
interest on this account. 

The Eire Society of Boston, through its publications and 
meetings, has done much in the years since its foundation in 
1937 to promote knowledge of Irish culture and especially a 
CONSCIOUSNESS of the influence of Irish thought and action in the 
advancement of American ideals. 


Less THAN one hundred years ago, in 1865, United States 
vaudeville audiences caught their first “double Irish act’, a 
McNulty and Murray turn called the Boys from Limerick. 
Seven years later, Sam Rickey gained fame as a specifically 
Irish comic, while Maggie Weston presented the first ‘Irish 
biddy’ in 1873. In quick succession, Maggie Cline was billed 
as a solo singer of such ditties as J. W. Kelly’s Throw Him 
Down McCloskey, and Weber and Fielcs danced a clog and 
told Irish jokes. Between the Civil War and World War I, 
Irish talent was common on the two-a-day circuits, and 
Irishmen like Pat Rooney, George M. Cohan, Victor 
Herbert, and Fred Allen (Boston-born as John Florence 
Sullivan) made the bygone days of United States show 
business a great and memorable era. 

But what these personalities did, particularly the early 
performers, was to create a mythical Irish type. Borrowing 
facts and distorting them, early troupers made ‘the typical 
Irishman’ a buffoon. He was gay and irresponsible, witty, 
highly imaginative, and quarrelsome. Rarely was he 
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wit . . ‘rugged and individualistic almost to a fault. 







... single 
and usually in love, 
though he 

seldom marries.’ 




































bright and clever; more often than not, he was sentimental 
and nostalgic and not a bit above deep melancholy. 

Like the Negro, the Italian, and the Dutchman, the 
stage Irishman had his uses as a primitive laugh-getter. One 
early “Pat and Mike’ skit employed a straight man who 
wore a ‘a gray woollen suit, straight-tailed frock coat, 
high hat, red-haired wig partly bald, and white gaiters’. 
His make-up included ‘a red nose and red cheeks’. His 
partner looked the same, though he wore ‘a high vest and 
short pantaloons, sort of baggy’. They told jokes like this: 
Pat asks, ‘Did you hear about the big explosion down at 
the gas works?’ ‘No’, says Mike, ‘anybody kilt?’ “Forty 
Eyetileians and one Irishman’. ‘Oh, the poor man’. 

Why ‘Pat and Mike’ humour became unpopular has 
nothing to do with silent movies or TV, then years away as 
a medium of mass entertainment. It was simply bad and 
eventually unfunny material for a nation with roots in 
dozens of foreign countries. The Irish finally balked, as did 
Germans, Jews, Negroes, and Swedes, all of whom tired 
of dialect jokes. Whatever the social, economic, entertain- 
ment, political, psychological, or cultural reasons for the 
change, few comics get by today on such irksome 

buffoonery. 

But has the picture improved: Who is the typical ‘stage 
Irishman’ today: 

Judging from local theater of the 1950's, today’s man is 
at the other end of the scale entirely. Instead of being hx, 
witty and good-humoured, he is doleful and subdued. 

He’s no longer a comic, but a tragic figure. He may not 
wear baggy pants and a red nose, nor does he speak in 
vaudeville accents. But neither is he, even now, assimilated, 

















7 the 
strangest figure 
in our theater.’ 





a gentleman, or an intelligent citizen, which would at least 
be accurate. Worst of all, he’s still a lopsided Irishman, as 
much a distortion as were Pat and Mike with their redwigs 
and rouge. 

The American theater’s Irishman now has four major 
characteristics: he is young, about 25 or 30 years of age; 
he is single and usually in love, though he seldom marries; 
he lived 40 to 50 years ago; and though apt to follow the 
crowd into violence, he is rugged and individualistic almost 
to a fault. Minor characteristics are that he’s an immigrant, 
may not go to church, and potentially at least is a martyr 
to a cause. 

Conversely, the strangest Irish figure in our theater 
would be the quite familiar middle-aged, quiet woman 
who is modern, married, and content. Oddly enough, 
women don’t figure in plays about the Irish one-third as 
much as men do, especially as leading characters. Only 
two plays reaching Boston in the last six years have used 
Irish women as dominant characters. One was the Siobhan 
McKenna part in The Rope Dancers (’57); the other an 
Irish Cinderella in a play called Daphne which folded here 
in 1953. Just incidentally, the noblest new Irish girl to be 
seen in Boston in the same period was the young nun— 


. a figure 
equally gross 
and inaccurate. 





played by Julie Harris (’58)—in Thomas Costigan’s 
TV drama, Little Moon of Alban. But that was TV, not 
the stage. 

Playwrights responsible for this new look include two of 
America’s best, Eugene O’Neill and Arthur Miller, with 
assists from lesser known dramatists like John McLiam and 
Morton Wishengrad. Helping out are the Irishmen Paul 
Vincent Carroll, Denis Johnston, and Sean O’Casey. 

Their cast of Irish characters makes fairly distressing 
company. O’Neill’s Tyrones and Melodys, in Long Day’s 
Journey into Night and A Touch of the Poet, are, respec- 
tively, drunks, frauds, narcotics, addicts, and near suicides, 
cheats, adulterers, and men obsessed by awful pride. 
Miller’s one Irishman, in A Memory of Two Mondays, 
begins in the old vein—gay, fun-loving, a song on his 
lips—but shortly deteriorates into a sullen machine, 
spiritless and losing hope. For his The Sin of Pat Muldoon, 
McLiam created a rugged individualist whose several falls 
from grace left the audience wondering if, finally, despair 
of God’s mercy was one of old Pat’s sins. And Wishengrad, 
in the Siobhan McKenna vehicle, The Rope Dancers, 
freighted his Irish family with everything from repressed 
passion to desertion and a child with six fingers. Symbols 
abounded, most of them to be interpreted as tokens of 
personal guilt. 

The Irish playwrights haven’t helped. Carroll’s The 
Wayward Saint, a blend of realism and fancy, pits dour 
clerics against one another and the issue is pride. O’Casey’s 
Red Roses for Me is a dreary thesis play about labour 
conditions in Dublin. Johnston’s The Scythe and the Sunset, 
tells the uprising story once more, but again, the picture is 
of a hollow moral victory—amirthless, sociological, grim. 

The upshot of it all is this: Irish and American play- 
wrights have created a new image in our theater. Together 
they have tossed away the old baggy pants comedian, but 
have replaced him with a figure equally gross and inaccu- 
rate. The stage Irishman of today is as distorted a gentleman 
as ever Pat and Mike were and his slander against the Irish 
is as great. To American playwrights, so it seems from the 
evidence, Irishmen are indeed melancholy, period. Even 
Irish dramatists, in the Yeats-Synge-O’Casey quest for 
maturity and significance, are focusing on but a single side 
of the Irish nature. If the Irishman of a generation or two 
ago was Harlequin, complete with diamond-patch costume 
and bells, today he thinks he’s Hamlet and robes himself in 
black. 

Part of the explanation, to be sure, is that this is the age of 
the psychological drama; to be current, whether writing of 
Irishmen or Sikhs, one doesn’t explore a happy mind as 
profitably as an anxious one. Nor is it fair to say that any 
theater at any time reflects the last jot and tittle of a national 
personality. But these facts aside, what seems needed now 
is the restoration of joy and wit to the Irish dramatic 
character. Without these qualities, the stage Irishman is a 
half-breed, a person full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing, or next to nothing, genuinely characteristic of the 
total Irish temperament. 
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THE DUBLIN HORSE SHOW 
AUGUST 4TH-8TH 


The Dublin Horse Show, which will be held from 
August 4th to 8th at the magnificent grounds of the Royal 
Dublin Society, is the social and sporting highlight of 
the Irish year and is an outstanding holiday attraction. 

The Trade Exhibition, the Flower Show, the 
demonstrations and displays of one type and another in 
the well-designed halls, all contribute to the attractions 
of the week, but it is outdoors that one finds the real 
magic of the Horse Show. It is in the crowds that fill 
the trim walks beside the exercise paddocks and judging 
rings, where jodhpurs mingle with haute couture whilst 
horses and riders make their way to the various competi- 
tions taking place in the Jumping Enclosure. Here one 
can see some of the best-known jumpers in the world and 
their equally renowned riders. Style, grace, grooming 
are everywhere in evidence. The ladies’ side-saddle 
competition, held on Thursday of the week, is a striking 
show of studied elegance. Grand Finale of a week of 
thrilling displays of horses and horsemanship is the 
Aga Khan Cup, contested by teams from many parts of 
the world and a supreme test for horse and rider. 

Details may be obtained from your Travel Agent or 
the Irish Tourist Offices listed on our contents page. 
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IN IRELAND 


Since the dawn of history horse racing has been one | 
of the principal pastimes of the Irish people. In the 
pre-Christian era the sport formed an integral part 
of the Aonach Tailtean—the Irish version of the 
Olympic Games—the races being run on the broad 
rolling plain of the Curragh in County Kildare. | 


Now two thousand years later the Curragh is still the 
headquarters of Irish racing. Here are situated the majority 
of the big flat racing stables while the Curragh racecourse 
is the venue for five Classics, the 2,000 and 1,000 Guineas, 
the Derby, Oaks and St. Leger, the most valuable and 
most coveted prizes of the year. 

Not only are horses trained and raced on the Curragh 
but many are bred on farms adjoining. Here at Mr. George 
Knox’s Brownstown Stud more than a century ago was 
born Birdcatcher whose descendants are now to be found 
in every country in the world where racing takes place. 

Birdcatcher was described by a contemporary as ‘light, 
corky, short, tight back with the elastic action of one of 
the fastest horses that ever sped over the gradients of the 
Curragh’. 

He gave his finest performance in the 1? mile Peel Cup 
beating a high-class field by more than two furlongs. Truly 
a case of Birdcatcher first and the rest nowhere. Indeed he , 
was travelling so fast passing the winning post that his | 
rider was unable to pull him up and he continued his 
breakneck gallop down the back road to Newbridge two 
miles away. 

Evidence of the continuity of racing and breeding in 
Ireland is to be found in the fact that the Brownstown ) 
Stud is still one of the principal studs in the country. Now | 
owned by Mr. Joseph McGrath, several famous stallions 
have held court here in recent years, including Nasrullah, 
Solar Slipper and Arctic Prince, while today it is the home of 
Kentucky Derby winner, Hill Gail. i 
































The Brownstown Stud is not the only establishment of 
note to be found in the neighbourhood, the National Stud 
being located at Tully, a couple of miles away. It received 
global publicity through the purchase in 1952 of the Aga 
Khan’s Derby winner, Tulyar, for the then record figure of 
£250,000. After standing for three seasons Tulyar was 
sold to the United States, his place being filled by Vimy, 
whose first crop are now two-year-olds. 

Aga Khan himself selected the Curragh as the site for 
his venture into bloodstock breeding and he laid the 
foundation of a racing empire by buying the Sheshoon 
Stud shortly after World War I 

To list all the famous horses reared here in the intervening 
thirty-five years would fill many pages but suffice it to say 
that the Aga Khan headed the list of leading breeders in 
England on no fewer than eight occasions between 1932 
and 1952. On his death his son Prince Aly Khan took over. 

This year more than four hundred horses are in training 
at the C urragh, the largest stables being those under the 
control of Paddy Prendergast and John Oxx. 

One of the most notable practitioners of the art who is 
to be seen out exercising his horses every morning is 
J. M. Rogers, the third generation of a racing dynasty 
founded by the late J. T. Rogers. 

Mickie Rogers earned a special niche in turf history 
last year when he became the youngest ever trainer to 
saddle the winner of the Epsom Derby, Hard Ridden 
giving him his success in the Blue Riband of the Turf. 

It would be wrong, however, to form the idea that all 


In 1399 a French knight, visiting Ireland to buy horses for the French court, wrote 
‘Never in my life had | seen a horse, or deer, or any 
Since then some of the 


of a horse he was shown: 
other animal go with such speed as this horse.’ 
world’s greatest horses have come from Irish stables. 


Naas Races, County Kildare. No matter how short 
your holiday in Ireland, you'll be able to fit in some 
first-class racing. 


racing and breeding interests are concentrated in County 
Kildare. There are stud farms dotted over the length and 
breadth of the country, Counties Tipperary, Limerick and 
Meath being especially notable centres. 

Vincent O’Brien who won a record sum in prize money 
in 1958 trains close by the historic Rock of Cashel in 
County Tipperary, while Seamus McGrath, who has 
headed the list of leading Irish trainers on several occasions, 
has his stables in County Dublin. 
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Vincent O’Brien is one of the success stories of Irish 
racing. He started up as a trainer on the death of his father 
in 1944 with only a couple of horses. 

In the intervening fifteen years, the feats of this young 
man have echoed round the world, In the beginning he 
concentrated on jumpers, winning the Aintree Grand 
National i in three successive years from 19$3 to 195SS. 

He then began to turn his attention incre asingly to the 
flat and the powerful combination of the colt, Ballymoss, 
and the mare, Gladness, both carrying the colours of 
American millionaire Mr. John Mc Shain, broke all kinds of 


records last season. 





Ballymoss was successful in England’s richest prize, the 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth Stakes, and France’s 
biggest race, the Prix de l’Arc de Triomphe, while Gladness 
scored in that gruelling test of stamina, the 2} mile Ascot 
Gold Cup. 

A former Minister for Agriculture, Dr. Jim Ryan, once 
wrote that ‘a good horse is our ambassador abroad’. If 
that is the case, then we possess a very large number of 
equine diplomatic missions, for last year Irish-breds won 
close on 4,000 races in twenty-seven different countries. 

Such a fabulous record of achievement reflects itself in 
the ever mounting interest in the big bloodstock sales. 


Ballymoss was successful in England's richest prize, the King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth Stakes, and France's biggest race, the Prix de 


l’Arc de Triomphe. 
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Buyers come from all over the world, from Japan to the 
United States, from Austria to Australia, to attend, while 
the agencies fulfill the orders of those unable to make the 
journey. 

The major sales are those conducted by R. J. Goff and 
Co. in the Royal Dublin Society’s Sales Paddock at 
Ballsbridge. Here in the third week of September 450 
choicely bred youngsters annually come under the hammer. 

So many famous horses have been cheaply acquired here 
that the phrase “Ballsbridge bargain’ now forms part of the 
lingua franca of the turf. 

Three years ago Sir Victor Sassoon, who had spent over 
half a million pounds on yearlings in search of Classic 
winners, secured the Derby winner, Hard Ridden, for a 
mere 270 guineas, surely one of the cheapest purchases of 
his life. 

The late Fred Myerscough gave 290 guineas for a bay 
colt whom he called The Phoenix. The champion two- 
year-old of his generation, The Phoenix trained on and 
won both the Irish 2,000 Guineas and Derby. He was 
subsequently syndicated for £160,000. 

Neither history shows it is necessary to go to three 
figures to get a star. Several winners have made 10 guineas 
or less since the War, while Hatton’s Grace—three times 
winner of the Champion Hurdle—fetched only 18 guineas 
when he came under the hammer. 

And so a sport that a century ago was the exclusive 
preserve of the rich has given birth to an industry that 
benefits the entire community. Racing and _ breeding 
provide employment for several thousands and in recent 
years exports have been one of Ireland’s major dollar- 
earners, playing a vital role in redressing the adverse 
balance of trade. 


Bookmakers operate at all meetings, and for those 
who prefer it the Totalisator is on hand. 


Racing at Killarney, County Kerry (above), and 
Phoenix Park, Dublin. An added attraction of 
Irish race meetings : admission charges are 
probably the lowest in the world. 
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ROYAL HIBERNIAN HOTEL, 1750-1959 
This is the oldest hotel extant in Dublin, it 
remains as always in the forefront, offering 
bedrooms with private bathrooms, central 
heating, wireless and telephones in all 
bedrooms, also private suites. 

George and Jack preside in the Buttery 
Cocktail Bar; Michael, the Restaurant 
Manager, and Roger Noblet, the Chef 
de Cuisine, will delight your palate. 
The ballroom and banqueting rooms are 
ever popular. Telephone 72991 (12 lines). 
Telegrams: Hibernia. 


ADARE GUEST HOUSE, 277 NORTH 
Circular Road, Dublin. Pleasant, com- 
fortable surroundings at moderate terms. 
Excellent service under personal supervision 
of owner, Mrs. K. Corcoran. Five minutes 
to city centre, beside Phoenix Park and 
Zoological Gardens. Bed and_ breakfast, 
12/6. 25°, reduction children. Write direct 
for terms or phone Dublin 78248. 10°% 
Service Charge. 








HOTEL RUSSELL. THE RUSSELL Is 
under the same direction as the Hibernian 


since 1947, and is the latest addition to 
Dublin’s luxury hotels, offering the same 
modern amenities as the Hibernian. It is a 
miniature luxury hotel overlooking the 
gardens of St. Stephen’s Green, and its 
restaurant is amongst the best in Europe. 
Telephone 54151 (5 lines). Telegrams: 
Gastronome. 


SWISS CHALET HOTEL, MERRION ROW. 
A small hotel in the centre of the city with 
all the comforts necessary for a good holiday. 
Convenient to shopping centre, rail and bus 
termini, etc. Excellent food and service. 
Fully licensed, moderate charges. Restaurant 
open to non-residents daily, including 
Sundays, for all meals. Please write for 
brochure. 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY IN THE WORLD- 
famous Rosapenna Hotel. Set in the loveliest 
scenery in Ireland, this hotel has all the 
amenities which the most fastidious could 
desire—its own championship golf course, 
fishing, tennis, bathing, dancing, and incom- 
parable menu, and 60 years’ tradition of 
comfort and service. Fully licensed. Special 
inclusive tariff. Also self-contained holiday 
flats. For reservations and _ illustrated 
brochure, apply: Rosapenna Hotel, Co. 
Donegal, Ireland. "Phone Downings 4. 








Co. Dublin 


CENTRAL HOTEL, BUNDORAN. 
Beautifully situated, overlooking the broad 
Atlantic. Appointed Grade A. Bord Failte 
Eireann. Central for fishing Erne and Melvin 
lakes. Five minutes walk from golf links 
(18 hole). Open throughout the year. 
Appointed R.ILA.C. and A.A. ’Phone 
Bundoran 11 and 50 (two lines). 











THE GRESHAM WELCOMES YOU 
Luxuriously appointed, offering the utmost 
in comfort. 150 superb bedrooms all 
equipped with radio. 70 with private bath. 
Showers, Iced Drinking Water on tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. Dancing 
throughout the season. Grill Room, Bar, 
Restaurant, Tea Lounge, Ballroom, Licensed 
throughout. 24 hour Garage Service. The 
Gresham Hotel, Dublin. T. O’Sullivan, 
Director and Manager. Telephone 46881— 
Private Branch Exchange. Telegrams, 
**Gresham, Dublin ”’. 


ARGYLL HOTEL, DUN LAOGHAIRE. 
Appointments (I.T.B. Grade A.) (A.A.**) 
R.LA.C. Fully — Licensed — Telephone: 
Reception 87355; Residents 83695. The 
Hotel with the homely atmosphere and 
pleasing decoi; open all year. H. & C. and 
heating in all bedrooms. Comfortable 
Lounges. We quote for Weddings and 
Private Parties. Dining Room open until 
11 p.m. Props. Mr. and Mrs. Bill Gourlay. 


SLIEVE LEAGUE HOTEL, CARRICK, CO. | 


Donegal. Ideal bi-lingual centre for ex- 
ploring the rugged scenery, examining 
Donegal homespun and _ famed _ fairisle 
knitting. Safe beaches, old-world charm. 
The cliff scenery at Slieve League unequalled 
in Europe. Hot and cold water in bedrooms. 
Excellent cuisine, salmon, lobster and sea 
fishing. Illustrated brochure. 

















Galway 











THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL, DUBLIN. 
The most distinguished address in Ireland. 
Commencing with its historical background, 
its architectural magnificence and its charm- 
ing location, the Shelbourne Hotel is dis- 
tinguished in every manner. It preserves a 
delicate balance of old-world hospitality and 
charm with the most futuristic attitude to 
comfort and cuisine, for the pampering of 
leisure and the delight of the connoisseur and 
the gourmet. A notable extension is the 
hotel’s luxurious new ballroom, for which 
quotations may be had from the Banqueting 
Manager. Entrust yourself and your friends 
to the care of The Shelbourne. Telephone 
66471. Telegrams “ Shelotel, Dublin.” 





REGENT HOTEL, D’OLIER STREET 
If you require a comfortable hotel with 
good food may we suggest the Regent at 
O'Connell Bridge. Right in the shopping 
centre and convenient to theatres and 
cinemas. Fully licensed. 20s. b.b., 334 
reduction for children. Phone 78798. 


GRAND HOTEL, MALAHIDE, CO. 
Dublin. Situated in its own grounds on the 
sea coast—nine miles north of Dublin— 
frequent bus and rail service to and from 
the city. Fully Licensed. Golf, Bathing, 
Fishing and Tennis. H. & C in all Bedrooms. 
Central Heating—Dinner dancing every 
Saturday night—Nearest Hotel to Dublin 
Airport. Phone: Malahide 269, 374, 455. 





HOLMPATRICK HOUSE HOTEL, 
Skerries, Co. Dublin, Ireland. Telephones 
334 & 335. 32 Bedrooms—Phones—Hot 
and Cold, Showers, Private Baths, Central 
Heating, Tastefully Furnished Lounges & 
Private Ballroom. Beautiful Beaches, Diving 
& Swimming. Conducted Drives by private 
coach can be arranged. Inquiries Invited. 


SWEENEY’S OUGHTERARD HOUSE 
Hotel, Connemara. A.A. and R.I.A.C. 


appointments. Beside river in spacious | 


grounds. Free fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. Good rough 
shooting over $,000 acres. Telephone and 
Telegrams: Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. 
and Mrs. P. L. Higgins. 





RENVYLE HSE. HOTEL, CONNEMARA, 
set in the unrivalled beauty of the glorious 
West, midst sea, lake and mountain. Private 
bathrooms and all modern amenities. Special 
facilities for children—donkeys, sands, sea 
and lake fishing. French cooking and premier 
wines. Grade A. R.I.A.C. A.A. 








Cork 











HOTEL METROPOLE, CORK. YOUR 
Centre for Touring the beautiful and varied 
south of Ireland. Accommodation for 180 
Guests. Luxurious Private Suites, Wireless 
in all Bedrooms. Golf, Tennis free of charge 
to Residents. Limited Garage accommo- 
dation provided. Grade A* A.A. and 
R.I.A.C. Appts. Phone: Cork, 23271/5. 








TWENTY FEET FROM LOUGH CORRIB 
stands Godefroys at Greenfields, nr. 
Headford, and opposite Oughterard. Free 
trout fishing in some of the best recorded 
waters on the Lough. Boats and experienced 
fishermen available. Good food—every 
comfort — licensed — no extras — no 
television or public noise. Ideal for fishing, 
perfect relaxation and touring the beautiful 
West of Ireland. Good rough shooting. 
Open all year. Hosts: Mr. & Mrs. J. M 
Godefroy. Brochure available. Also appd. 
by the A.A. Telephone Headford 22. 
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SOUTHERN LAKE HOTEL, WATERVILLE 
Co. Kerry. Standing on Lough Currane. 
Five minutes from sea. “The Angler’s 
Paradise’’. Free or reserved salmon and trout 
fishing on lakes and rivers. Sea fishing, sandy 
beaches, golf, tennis and dancing and Billiards 
Wonderful scenery, trips arranged. Famous 
for food and luxurious comfort. Write for 
brochure or phone Waterville 7. 


ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG, CO. MAYO. 
Telephone Cong 3. Shannon go miles, 
Dublin 141 miles. Situated on the shores of 
Lough Corrib and in the centre of the most 
beautiful touring country in the West of 
Ireland where ‘The Quiet Man’ was filmed. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 


Limerick 











A HAVEN FROM A WORRIED WORLD 
Situated on an Island some 7 miles by 3 yet 
only 640 yards from the mainland. The 
Royal (Grade A) Valentia Island catering 


] exclusively for residents (one night or a 


year). Suggest you write for brochure. 
Excellent shooting, sea fishing (4 Irish 


AMETHYST HOTEL, KEEL, ACHILL, CO. 
Mayo. Away from it all, on Ireland’s 
rugged west coast, in a different world 
where time doesn’t matter. ‘A fine cosy 
inn, called The Amethyst’ (Vogue, New York). 
Brochure and guide folder from Thea Boyd. 
Phone : Keel 4. 


ROYAL GEORGE AND GLENTWORTH 
Hotels, phone nos. 44566 and 45750 re 
spectively, Grade A, R.I.A.C. appointed. 
Limerick’s leading and most select hotels. 
Situated in the heart of the city. Central 
heating, Rooms with Private Baths, P.O. 
Telephones and Bell call service in all rooms. 
Cocktail Bars, Lounges, Restaurants, 24- 
hour service. 20 mins. drive Shannon 
Airport, moderate terms. Both hotels under 
same Management. J. C. Kenneally, 
Managing Director. 











records), swimming, boating, superb 
scenery, fully licensed. 
Cavan 
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PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN. 
Only s0 miles from Dublin on the shores of 
Lough Ramor. Trout and coarse fishing, 
bathing, boating, shooting. Extensive 
wooded grounds contain 9-hole golf course, 
putting green, hard tennis court. Own 
garden and dairy. Good food. Table tennis, 
television and Russian billiards. A.A. 
R.LA.C. Grade A. Brochure, ’Phone 11. 


WAVE CREST HOTEL, DOOAGH, 
Achill, Co. Mayo, situated in an old-world 
village, two miles from Keel. This hotel 
is the ideal centre for mountain climbing, 
deep-sea and game fishing, shooting, 
bathing, and touring the Western beauty 
spots. Phone Keel 15, or write to Mrs. 
L. Lavelle. 


Co. Limerick 








Louth 


DUNRAVEN ARMS HOTEL, ADARE. 
(Tel.: Adare 9). Situated in Ireland’s loveliest 
village. Excellent centre for fox-hunting 
with the Limerick, Black and Tan, Duhallow 
and Galway Blazers. Shannon Airport 25 
miles. Golfing and Fishing. Fully Licensed. 
Central Heating. Private Bathrooms. Apply 
Manageress. 
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THE TALBOT HOTEL, WEXFORD, 
regarded as the finest provincial hotel in 
Ireland, has accommodation for 120 persons 
in ideal surroundings overlooking Wexford 
Harbour. All rooms equipped with radio and 
telephones, 15 private suites with bathroom, 
two bars, three lounges, ballroom. ‘You are 
very welcome’. Manager: Paddy Fitzpatrick. 
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Sligo 


BALLYMASCANLON HOUSE HOTEL, 
Dundalk. Telephone Ravensdale 3304, 
standing in its beautiful 100 acre Demesne 
is an historic Irish Mansion that has been 
modernised to meet the requirements of the 
most exacting guest. Situated halfway 
between Dublin and Belfast, convenient to 
sea, golf, river and lake fishing. Central 
heating, rooms with private baths, tele- 
phones in all bedrooms, spacious lounges, 
licensed, open all year round, Grade A, 
R.LA.C., A.A. Apply for brochure to, 
Mrs. Irene Quinn, Proprietress. 
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GRAND HOTEL, SLIGO. YOUR HOLIDAY 
in Ireland is not complete unless you visit 
beautiful Sligo and Lough Gill, justly 
described as the Killarney of the West. 
Adjacent to the Donegal Highlands and 
Connemara with its Twelve Pins and 


} beautiful lakes, which comprise the finest 


scenery in Ireland. Centrally heated. Fully 
licensed, good shooting. Fishing, champion- 
ship golf. 
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treks are arranged by The Bel-Air Hotel, 
Ashford, Co. Wicklow, (amid the scenic 
splendour of ‘The garden of Ireland’), 
and Cliff Castle Hotel, Dalkey, Co. Dublin, 
(on the sea only nine miles from city centre). 
Meals may be interchanged between both 
these hotels which are under the same 
management. Write for Brochure. 





Waterford 





GRAND HOTEL, TRAMORE. TRAM ORE’S 
leading hotel overlooking the sea and 


Ireland’s largest beach. Especially noted for 
its cuisine; 60 bedrooms with hot and cold 
water; telephone and radio in most rooms. 
Twenty minutes walk from golf course; 
five minutes walk from pitch and putt 
green and tennis courts. Grade A Hotel 
with excellent banqueting facilities. Open 
all year round. Phone: Tramore 414, 415, 
207. 











CLIFF HOUSE HOTEL, ARDMORE. IN 
its own delightful grounds, overlooking 


Ardmore Bay, on the beautiful South coast, 
offers you modern comforts and superb 
cuisine. A holiday in this district affords 
opportunity for exploring many picturesque 
beauty spots. The Blackwater Valley, 
Lismore Castle, the Knockmealdown 
Mountains, with far-famed Mount Melleray 
Monastery. Telephone Ardmore 4. 








A glance at the advertise- 
ments on this page may help 
you make up your mind 
where to stay. All premises 
listed are registered with 
Bord Failte Eireann — the 


lrish Tourist Board. 
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RICHARD ALAN’S, 58 GRAFTON ST., 
Dublin, speciality fashion shop for day 
dresses, cocktail and evening wear. Casual 
wear and the complete collection of “County 
Wear” coats and suits in handwoven Irish 
Tweeds by the well-known Dublin designer, 
Jack Clarke. Phone 75149. 


FERGUS O’FARRELL, 24 DUKE STREET, 
Dublin. The shop for Irish-made craftwork 
and souvenirs and the home of ‘Fergus 


O'Farrell creations”, the carved wood | 


figures of Irish Saints and Heroes, designe< 
and made in Dublin. 








ANGLER’S WANTING THE BEST 
selection of rods, reels, lines, flies, baits, casts 
and sundries, should write to Hely’s of Dame 
Street for a catalogue. Agents for Hardy 


Bros. and other leading manufacturers. 


CAMERAS—PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS- 
Souvenir slides. Roches Chemists Camer: 
House, 50 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
Leading Photographic Shop. | 


| 
| 


Ireland’s 











BROWN THOMAS, GRAFTON STREET 
Dublin. ‘‘The loveliest Store in Ireland”. 
Specialists in Irish Linen, Lace, Tweed and 
Waterford Glass. Write for Mail Order 
Catalogue. 





T. J. CALLAGHAN & CO., LTD., DAME ST., 
Dublin, C.1. Military and Civil Tailors, 
Gentlemen’s Outfitters, Riding wear Special- 
ists, Saddlers, established 1869; Telephone, 
$2291. 


BOOKS—NEW AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Books and Maps—Hodges Figgis & Co., 
Ltd. (founded 1768) 6 Dawson Street. 
Tel. 76408. Specialists in books relating to 
Ireland. Catalogues on request. 





LADIES’ HANDW OVEN TWEEDS, SUITS 
and Coats tailored or ready-to-wear from 
o}gns. Express service for visitors. Jacobs 
20, Dawson St., beside the Mansion House. 








BEST VALUE IN IRELAND. HAND- 
woven Donegal tweed suits, coats superbly 
tailored. From $24-$30. Colette Modes 
Ltd., 66 South Great George’s Street, 
Dublin. 


KAPP & PETERSON, LTD. MANUFACT- 
urers of the world famous Peterson smoking 
pipe. Retail branches: 55 and 117, Grafton 
St. and 2 and 56, Lower O’Connell Street. 
Factory: 113 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 

















IRELAND'S FINEST STORE—AN ENTIRE 
five-storied building devoted solely to 
Fishing and Shooting Requisites. Garnetts & 
Street, 


Keegan’s Ltd., 31, Parliament 


Dublin— Wonderful! ! 





TAILORS: WILLIAM O’CONNOR&SONS 
18 St. Andrew Street, Dublin. Dublin’s 
leading tailors. Established for over a century. 
Hunting and sports clothes, day and evening 


wear. 


CHEMISTS — COSMETICS — PERFUMES 
Roches Chemists, Upper and Lower | 
O’Connell Street and Grafton Street, 
Dublin—Deliveries daily to all Hotels. 
Phone: 47791. 








COSTUMIERS, MILLINERS. SLYNE, | 


71 Grafton St. Specialists in handwoven 
tweed suits, coats, model millinery. 





DAVID VARD LTD., 8 GRAFTON STREET, | 
Dublin. Ireland’s Premier Furriers. A very | 
fine selection of model garments. 





WATERFORD GLASS, BELLEEK CHINA; 
largest selection in Ireland. World-wide 
reputation for quality and overseas packing. 
Prompt attention to Postal enquiries. 
Whyte’s, George’s Street, Dublin. Estd. 


1783. 











WEIR & SONS, LTD. CORNER WICKLOW 
Street and Grafton Street. Waterford Glass, 
Irish-made Leather Handbags and Travel 


goods. Celtic Silver, Gem Jewellery. 





Mounted in Dublin, Tax and Duty Free. }) 

















Wine 


Merchants 
since 


1825 








Our export department 
is fully equipped to 
advise on the quantity of 
wines and spirits you 
may take home with you on 
your return. 
Call to see us when in 
Dublin, or write for 


our wine list. 





The 


House | 





of | 


MORGAN 


36 Dawson Street, 
DUBLIN 
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| sige SR gS mang" a When Walpoles were established in Dublin 
a obtained heraldically coloured in relief and in 1766—ten years before the signing of the 
we, mounted on a shield of polished oak. Declaration of American Independence—the 





founders aimed to supply the purest and finest 


_ i G i 3] S Oo Kd uy KR ; Cc E linen possible, and succeeding generations of 




















mr, Walpoles have steadfastly observed this ideal. 
ai 16 SUFFOLK ST. - DUBLIN - IRELAND Walpoles were in the forefront of those who 
=e fostered the old hand-loom linen industry. 
NA; (Prices quoted include postage and where necessary, Some of the descendants of those old hand-loom 
ane | sceamnche chage} weavers (many of whom fled to Ireland after 
he the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes) are 
lead to-day employed in Walpoles’ factories in 
| GENUINE Northern Ireland. 
wasnt HANDWOVEN TWEEDS There, with the inherited skill of their fore- 
feat aun: anaile bears, they weave such beautiful linen that it 
avel and sold direct to the wearer is comparable with that of the past. 
ery. at: We shall be pleased to serve you when you 
ini [ THE WE AVERS SHED come to Dublin. 





9 DUKE LANE, DUBLIN 
2 


Write for samples—or better—come visit us, and 
| watch traditional weaving. You find us at the 
side door of Davy Byrne’s famous pub. 











EE 


| | FENNINGS 


The Record Specialists 
7$ PARNELL STREET, DUBLIN 


(2 Doors from O'Connell Street) 














also at This shamrock design Table Cloth is one of many superfine 
@ 3 WOOD quay, Irish Linen Double Damasks to be seen at Walpoles. 
2 hee. Soe ee. WALPOLES, SUFFOLK STREET, DUBLIN 
ee ee oe Me and of LONDON and of BOSTON, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
Phone 73309 all Branches CHEVY CHASE, MD., U.S.A. 
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Travel 
to 


RELAND Cy: Yad 


y 


pall _ 
Fly AER LINGUS VISCOUNT 


London—Dublin from £12. 18. tourist return 
Manchester—Dublin from £6. 19. tourist return 















Fly to Ireland with the Friendly Airline! Now you can fly in jet-prop comfort from all U.K. 
terminals—swiftly, smoothly, high above the weather. From London and Manchester—the 
famous four-engined Aer Lingus Viscounts. From all other terminals—the brilliant, new, Rolls- 
Royce-engined Aer Lingus Friendship! No fuss, no tips, no luggage worries. Aer 
Lingus takes care of everything. 

*BOSTON AND NEW YORK Big, sleek, four-engined Super Constellations speed 
you across the Atlantic. 

Full details and bookings from your travel agent or Aer Lingus: 
London Offices: 174 Regent Street, W.1. REGENT 1212. Man- 
chester: 67 Deansgate. DEANSGATE 86/1] or LEEDS 3-2000. 








AER LINGUS 
IRISH AIR LINES — 
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shamrock freshness in the Cologne 


Shamrock Leaves 
by Adam 


Leading Chemists and Per- 
fumeries will send for 








you all over the world the 
ideai Irish present for 
everybody. 


Prices by Registered Post 


Ireland and Europe, U.S.A. 
England Australia, etc. 


Ref. 50 12/- Ref. 50 13/9 
»» 100 20/- , 100 22/6 


Enquiries : 
“ ; ADAM (Ireland) LTD. 
A ae sf CABINTEELY, CO. DUBLIN 


TE Phone 884247 


The Aroma o} Green Dreland 

















WILLIAMS 
& WOODS LTD. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 
SUPERFINE CONFECTIONERY 
JAMS, MARMALADES 
PEELS, CHERRIES 
erc. 


for over 100 years 


PARNELL STREET, DUBLIN 
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ASK FOR 


LIDDEL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 





100,000 
names 
on file! 


Don't you want 
YOUR coat-oj-arms ? 


Individually hand-painted 
(embossed copper) on polished 
mahogany or oak base. 


We have on file the armorials for practically all Irish names 
but we'll also execute orders for American, Scotch, German, 
Italian, Spanish and names from other nationalities. 














Sizes Packing, Postage & Insurance 
Available Price 
U.S.A, Ireland & U.K. 
14” x 10” (31S) 4 $ 0 ($2.50) 17/6 7/6 
10° x 7” ($10) £310 0 ($1.00) 7/- o 
o* x 5h” ($9) £3 3 0 ($1.00) 7/- 





Historic Families 


85 MIDDLE ABBEY STREET : DUBLIN : IRELAND 











BEAUTIFUL COLOUR SLIDES 


OF IRISH VIEWS 


2 x2 COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES IN 
CARD MOUNTS 2/6 (35 CENTS U.S.) 
EACH 


Write for list and free sample 


G.B.S. COLOUR SLIDES 
139 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, W., DUBLIN, IRELAND 

















We meet you anywhere 
so that you may enjoy 


The Magic of Ireland in a 


STAR SELF-DRIVE 
or CHAUFFEURED CAR 
391 Antrim Road, Belfast. 
Telephone 45222 

IRELAND’S FINEST FLEET 


Brochure on Request Hertz Licensee 
Triptyques are provided with all Star cars for easy cross-border travel 
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Be snap-happy 
with ILFORD films! 





ra Wind 














See for yourself what Ilford films will do for your camera. Millions of happy snappers 


have proved to themselves that Ilford films make all pictures better 
and good pictures brilliant. So whatever make your camera is, give it a 


chance to show what it can really do—ask for Ilford 


films and be happy with every snap. TAKE F A CES AND P LA CES 


GARRY A GAMERA AND 
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Swissair Worldwide 


From North and South America across Europe 
to the Middle and Far Eest it’s Swissair service 
and courtesy all the way . . . 72,000 miles 
of precision flying at its elegant best— 
by First Class and Tourist DC-7Cs 
or DC-6Bs on ail long-range flights 
and by Metropolitan on all main 
routes in Europe. All these 
airlines are equipped with 
weather-radar for smooth flying. 

















Dublin Office: Grafton Buildings, Grafton Street. Phone 72709 

























Round Tower Tweeds contribute a 
be achieved only in Donegal where 


Watch for the label on every garment. 


Oéantus na Sseltacta 


Trade enquiries to 





To London, Paris, New York, Berlin, Dublin, 
gaiety of design, a brilliant craftsmanship which can 


they are handwoven by traditional weavers. 


GAELTARRA EIREANN, WESTLAND ROW, DUBLIN. 
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Now you can take wonderful snapshots in lovely, living 
colour—just as easily as snapshotting in black-and-white. 
The clever little Bantam ‘Colorsnap’ camera makes it as easy 
as ABC—takes care of all the technicalities—ensures first- 
class results every time. 

There’s never been a camera like the ‘Colorsnap’ before ! 
See it at your Kodak dealers. 


For brilliant full-colour slides use 
‘Kodachrome’ film. These slides can be 
/ used for home projection and you can 










have prints made from them. You can 
also use ‘Kodacolor’ film, the new colour 
negative film made specially for prints. 
Both come in handy 8-expos- 
ure rolls for the ‘Colorsnap’. 





BANTAM ‘COLORSNAP’ CAMERA 


Kodak Limited, Rathmines, Dublin, ‘Kodak’ ts a registered trade-mark 


Price in the Republic of Ireland is £9-10-0 
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The design of this pure Irish Linen 
Double Damask Table Cloth 
embodies illustrations of emblems 
of places of great interest in Irish 
History. You have Irish Spinning Wheel, 
Tara Brooch, Irish Harp. Outer border shows 
Irish Wolfhound, Blarney Castle, Skellig Michael, 
Muiredach’s Cross, the Rock of Cashel, the Shrine 
of St. Patrick’s Bell and many more Celtic 
ornamentations. The design is rounded 


Sizes and Prices: off with festoons of shamrock. 





54 xX 54, each 35 — $5.00 

54 Xx 72, each 45'- — $6.42 

70 x 70, each 55- — $7.84 

7o x go, each 696 — _ = §$9,91 

7c x 106, each 84,- — _ $12.00 

7c xX 124, each 976 — $13.91 

7O xX 142, each 1096 — $15.63 
Napkins to match: tk, _ Ee ' oman 

18 x 18, each 3/511 — cents ’ 

i ar A OG George's Street Dublin 


Insurance: 1/- in the £ 


















within your means 


| all the way from Southampton 
and Cobh to New York 


Come and relax in the comfort of a perfectly 
organised Atlantic crossing. Enjoy the gaiety 
... the leisure . . . the sports. Take delight in 
the tempting cuisine. All this—and more—is yours 
when you go by either of those two splendid 
ships, the Ryndam and the Maasdam. Both are 
air-conditioned, have 75°,, double cabins, 
offer truly magnificent accommodation and service 
at rates within your means. They are Holland- 
America liners too, the line which has 

prompted the saying— 


IT’S GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 











Accommodation on both ships : 


39 First and 842 Tourist 
Class passengers. 





Minimum one-way fares : 


Winter: Tourist from £62.0.0 ; 
First Class from £86.10.0 Full details from your Local Travel Agent or 





CS ee ee THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL ST., LIMERICK 


First Class from £100.10.0 | 
Telephone : Limerick 45011 
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Town or Country—Style 271. A well cut man- 
tailored Classic coat with centre back walking 
vent. 
Colours: Brown/White, Black/White, herring- 
bones and basket weaves. 


Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18. Our size 14 is 
Bust 37”, Waist 273”, Hips 39”. Patterns 
on request. Approx. weight of either 
garment, 5 lbs. Price in Dublin, $28.50 
(93 gns.). U.S. Customs duty 21%. 
Postage plus insurance to U.S.A., $1.50. 





Elegant Simplicity — Style 337. This popular 
car-suit is single-breasted with three large 
buttons closing to a semi-portrait collar. 
Colours: Royal, Purple, Green and Tan 
grounds. 


ELEGANCE IN IRISN PURE WOOL SONEGAL handOwoven tweed 


66 SOUTH GREAT GEORGE’S STREET, DUBLIN IRELAND 




















“Quay notes’ on Dublin 


FROM THE CUSTOM HOUSE TO GUINNESS’S BREWERY 


STROLL along the North Quays will amply 
A reward any visitor to Dublin. Start at the 
CUSTOM HOUSE, shown above, which is con- 
sidered by many to be the architectural jewel of the 
city. Dating from the late 18th century it was 
designed by James Gandon the greatest of Irish 
architects, 

Leaving this noble edifice with its fine Doric 
portico, and proceeding in a westerly direction, we 
cross the bottom of O’Connell Street. Nearby, facing 
the River Liffey, is the splendid building of the 
FOUR COURTS. Off to the right, up Church 
Street, is ST. MICHAN’S CHURCH, built in the 
17th century. Its crypt has the macabre peculiarity 








Detroit, M 


of preserving the bodies laid in it, and several of 
these may be seen, perfectly mummified. 

Now if you cross the river over the Watling Street 
Bridge and continue up the street, you will come 
to GUINNESS’S BREWERY... 

...A SIGHT YOU MUSTN’T MISS 

The first thing that people will ask you on your 
return home will be: did you go over St. James’s 
Gate? You must allow at least an hour and a half for 
this most interesting experience. Visitors are escorted 
round the Brewery daily between II a.m. and 
3 p.m. On Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children under 
I2 are not admitted. The Brewery is closed on 
Sundays and Public Holidays. 


Printed in the Republic of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin 
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